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No problem in the field of New Testament criticism more deeply 
involves its fundamental principles than that of the relation of Acts 
to the Pauline Epistles. From Marcion to Baur those who sought 
a critical check upon the overgrowths of later tradition have fixed 
upon the Pauline Epistles as the surely authenticated standard 
with reference to which post-apostolic convention, as represented 
in the double work attributed to "Luke," must be judged. The 
"Lukan" writings are the only examples in the New Testament of 
professed historical inquiry. Acts is our only extant record of the 
most vital period of the church's history. From Marcion's time 
to our own, historical criticism has therefore tended, by a sort of 
natural gravitation, to these writings as its predestined battle- 
ground. Here, too, the harmonist, for like reasons, has intrenched 
himself, obliterating differences, twisting letters and tradition into 
forced agreement, that historical inquiry may find no loophole 
in the citadel of inherited dogma. 

Only the most recent phase of the discussion goes so far as to 
invert Baur's principle: Paul before tradition. Of late, under the 
cry "Back to tradition," Baur's most famous opponent, in four 

' Harvard Theological Studies, I, "The Composition and Date of Acts," by Charles 
Cutler Torrey, professor of Semitic languages in Yale University. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1016. 
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"Contributions to New Testament Criticism" (all four having the 
Lukan writings as their objective) , calls upon us to treat the sworn 
statements of Paul in Galatians with "elasticity," seeing that these 
are clearly polemic and ex parte, and in general not to rest so heavily 
on Galatians. The Lukan story furnishes, according to Harnack, 
a more reliable account of the great issue in question, the transition 
of Christianity from the particularism of the mother-faith to the 
universalism of a world-religion. True, the tradition of Lukan 
authorship is itself sorely in need of rehabilitation; but the cham- 
pion of tradition removes this difficulty by his own investigations 
as critic and philologian. On philological grounds he declares 
the Third Gospel and Acts to be the work of Luke the companion 
of Paul, and ultimately, reversing his own earlier judgment, con- 
cludes, solely on the ground of the silence of Acts 28:30-31, that the 
entire work was completed in its present form before Paul's death. 
We are therefore called upon to take the tradition thus critically 
vindicated as equal or even in some respects superior in authority 
to Paul. 

Now as respects the great difference. As Harnack fully admits, 
Luke holds to a double standard: Jews to continue subject to the 
law, Gentiles to be free (save for the four observances prescribed 
by "the Apostles and Elders in Jerusalem"). 1 Not only Peter, 
but Paul himself, Acts represents, set an example of obedience to 
this apostolic solution of the great problem. Paul, it declares, 
disproved by official public act the slander that he did not teach 
"the Jews which are among the Gentiles that they must obey the 
customs and circumcise their children." This then, says Harnack, 
was the real fact. Paul's "Jewish limitations (!) were his ruin."* 

We must conclude, then, that Irenaeus is right when he tells 
us (Haer. Ill, xiii) : " The apostles who were with James allowed 
the Gentiles to act freely yielding us [Gentiles] up to [the guidance 
of] the Spirit of God. But they themselves continued in the ancient 
observances." Irenaeus proceeds to appeal to the action of Peter 
and Barnabas in withdrawing from eating with the Gentiles at 
Antioch as commendable, because Peter and James and John, 
"apostles whom the Lord made witnesses of every action and every 

* Acts, Excursus IV. ' Date of Acts (Engl.), p. 88. 
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teaching, acted scrupulously according to the dispensation of the 
Mosaic law." Tertullian even maintains (Adv. Marc. I, xx, and 
IV, iii) that Paul repented of having blamed the apostles and after- 
ward changed his conduct to conform to theirs. 

Harnack's exegesis at least deserves commendation for its 
candor when it frankly abandons the harmonistic denial of the 
double standard of Acts. It deserves further credit for audacity, 
if nothing more, when it attempts a new harmonization based on 
the proposition that Paul himself did not consider the cross to 
have abolished the yoke of the law for Jews (who were subject to 
it), but only for Gentiles (who never had been). The boldness 
wherewith Harnack defines Paulinism against Baur rivals that of 
Tertullian against Marcion ; for Tertullian himself has no exegesis to 
rival the translation of irepi.Ttiivoii&i>($ in Gal. 5 13 as if it were irepreT- 
fiijfiivic from which Harnack obtains the sense: "I testify again to 
every circumcised man (including himself and Peter) that he is a 
debtor to do the whole law"! 1 

No wonder the revolutionary results announced by Harnack 
from his rehabilitation of the Lukan tradition make a stir among 
scholars. When the Pauline epistles are fitted to the procrustean 
bed of Acts, the cry of "Back to tradition" has probably attained 
its ultimate triumph. It is, at all events, high time that New Testa- 
ment critics examined the grounds of these startling conclusions. 

But meantime an American philologian of note as an Old 
Testament critic, and specially qualified to speak on the phenomena 
of "translation Greek," has new light to shed upon the problem. 

Readers of Studies in the History of Religions Presented to Craw- 
ford Howell Toy in 191 2, will remember with great appreciation 
Professor Charles C. Torrey's able and important paper entitled 
"The Translations Made from the Original Aramaic Gospels." 

Here Luke 1:5 — 2:52 is shown to represent a Hebrew (not 
Aramaic) document translated by the evangelist himself, and 
incorporated in his narrative along with other Greek documents 
and translations from the Aramaic. Torrey's earlier demonstra- 
tion (the term is not too strong) is now supplemented by equally 

'Harnack, Date of Acts, p. 44 (Engl. Trans.). For the whole amazing argument 
of harmonization by discount from Paul see chap, ii, A and B. 
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cogent proof that Acts 1:2 — 15:35 is a translation from the Ara- 
maic. The thesis is not new. So long ago as Kuinoel 1 we find 
references to Ziegler's suggestion that the Semitic forms of the 
early chapters of Acts (some phrases are retranslated into Hebrew) 
indicate derivation from a Semitic source such as an Acts of Peter, 
or the (Greek.) Preaching of Peter quoted by Clement. Torrey 
for the first time reduces these vague and oft-repeated surmises 
to definition and proof. The very fact that his evidences stop 
abruptly at 15:35, leaving the remainder of the book practically 
without a trace of " translation Greek," lends corroboration. Were 
the phenomena due to delusion on the investigator's part they 
would not be likely to show a sudden change at this point, 2 con- 
sidering that the story of chapters 13-14 is obviously continued 
in 15:36 ff. The more careful the reader's verification of Torrey 's 
evidences of translation (presented in chapter i), the more hearty 
will probably be his consent to the verdict: 3 

For the first fifteen chapters the language is distinctly translation-Greek; 
in the remaining chapters, on the contrary, the idiom is not Semitic, and there 
is no evidence that we are dealing with a version. The whole book, however, 
shows unmistakable uniformity of vocabulary and phraseology, so that it is 
obvious (to him who recognizes the Semitic source) that the author of 16-28 
was the translator of 1-15. 

The two new facts here alleged, (a) I Acts a translated docu- 
ment, (b) the author (or compiler) of II Acts himself the translator 
of I Acts, are so vital that New Testament critics may well acknowl- 
edge deep indebtedness to Torrey, irrespective of the inferences as 
to date and authorship which he proceeds to draw in chapters ii 
and iii entitled, respectively, "The Integrity of the Second Half 
of Acts" and "The Relation of II Acts to I Acts." These infer- 
ences, it must be confessed, are so momentous as to cast even the 
revolutionary proclamations of Harnack into the shade. It is these 

1 Comm. in Nov. Test. Vol. IV, Proleg., § 4, pp. xii-xv, 1818. 

"Harnack writes (Acts, p. xxrii): "The first part closes with 15:35"; but this 
has reference to the final redaction. Knopf (Schriften d. N.T.) more properly divides 
after 12:24. Blass also (Pkilol. ofGosps.) limits the Aramaic source to chapters 1-12. 

s Allowance should be made for some degree of overstatement as to the absence 
of Semitisms from II Acts (p. 7) and absence of revision by the Greek editor from 
I Acts, e.g., in 1 : 18-20. (Note tV iiri<rKoir^r in vs. 20.) 
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inferences bearing on the "Date and Composition of Acts" which 
it is our purpose to scrutinize. 

Torrey is far from shrinking from the conclusions of Harnack as 
to the identity of the Diarist of II Acts with the Autor ad Theoph- 
ilum and a date within the lifetime of Paul. On the contrary he con- 
siders it "a conjecture which is more than merely plausible, that 
during the two years (Acts 24:27) of Paul's imprisonment at 
Caesarea Luke was collecting, examining, and translating the 
materials for his Gospel." He therefore " ventures the conclusion " 
that the Third Gospel (as distinct from its still earlier "materials," 
among which was our Gospel of Mark) "was written before the 
year 61, probably in the year 60." 

The "Aramaic Document" (practically identical with I Acts) 
may be dated, as Torrey believes, with even greater confidence. 

It is a very significant fact that its author did not know (see 15:32 f.) that 
Silas had started on a new missionary journey in company with Paul. A man 
of his interests and information could not have remained for many months 
in ignorance of this most important turn of events. We are accordingly 
enabled to date the Document with unusual precision; it must have been com- 
posed in the year 40, or early in the year 50. 

These startling conclusions are not accompanied by even Harnack's 
very cavalier treatment of historico-critical objections. Harnack 
tabulates and rejects these. Torrey dismisses them with the ver- 
dict "I am unable to regard [them] as valid." His references as 
to date and composition depend entirely upon the absolute "homo- 
geneity of II Acts," which Harnack frankly admits "is certainly 
not homogeneous." 1 

The composite origin of I Acts would not perhaps be fatal to 
a dating in 49-50, though it greatly complicates a supposition 
which (as we shall see) incurs quite enough of difficulty without the 
need of supposing a long period of literary development before the 
Pauline Epistles! With II Acts the issue is more critical. If this 
be not homogeneous, both as to authorship and even (substantially) 
as to date, the whole basis of the theory collapses. Unless the 
Autor ad Theophilum be the same as the Diarist, he need not have 
written earlier than ca. 100, the date which many first-class critics 

1 Acts, p. 232, note. 
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regard as positively established by repeated evidences of depend- 
ence on Josephus. According to Torrey "the idea of writing this 
history [Acts] was first suggested to Luke when the Aramaic 
Document came into his hands" — a truly marvelous coincidence 
seeing that this Aramaic Document turned up in Rome within two 
or three years after the period represented by Luke's own "inci- 
dental, loosely connected, and often unimportant reminiscences," 
and was found in its closing chapters (Acts, chaps. 12-15) t° l ea d 
up exactly to the point where the reminiscences began. 1 

But what ground have we for imagining this happy and romantic 
discovery, instead of the ordinary critical view that a Greek Autor 
ad Theophilum has combined a Greek Acts of Paul with an Aramaic 
Acts of Peter, each document being more or less supplemented 
from and adapted to the other ? 

There is a kind of mental inertia which inclines us to take for 
granted the priority of documents in Semitic languages over those 
written in Greek. Especially are we disposed, like Jerome and 
many earlier Fathers, to take for granted that a gospel or kindred 
work, if written in Aramaic or Hebrew, must be older than cor- 
responding Greek writings. A late midrashic paraphrase of our 
own Greek Matthew, sprinkled freely with unmistakable additions 
from Luke, was discovered by Jerome in the library of Pamphilus 
in Caesarea. Because it was in Aramaic (which Jerome could not 
read) he immediately heralded his discovery far and near as "the 
original Matthew," the "authentic Hebrew." As a matter of 
fact, the earliest known Gospels are all Greek (probably because 
Palestinian Christians relied longer on oral tradition), whereas all 
the Aramaic Gospels of which we have actual record are more or 
less elaborated translations from Greek originals. 

Both Jerome's mare's nest, and the assumption of Papias on 
which it rests, that because Jesus and Matthew spoke "Hebrew " 
our First Gospel must originally have been "written in Hebrew," 
are pure illusion. The extant Gospels (possibly excepting Mark) 
are Greek compositions, though much of their materials has been 

1 On the real care and long elaborated thought displayed in the structure of 
Luke- Acts see the judicious observations of Harnack (Acts, p. xxii — apparently for- 
gotten in Date of Acts, pp. 96-99), and below, p. 20. 
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translated. Not only so, but we have specific information from 
Epiphanius (who on such a point can be trusted) that the con- 
temporary Christians of Tiberias used besides the "Hebrew 
Matthew" Aramaic translations of the Gospel of John and of the 
Book of Acts. 1 

These instances should suffice to prove that the common assump- 
tion of priority of Aramaic over Greek in early Christian sources is 
quite unwarranted. So far as known documents are concerned, the 
Greek are the earlier. This applies especially to the type of docu- 
ment known as Acts (Tp&^eis), Preachings (xriphyfutTa), or Travels 
(xepioooi) of Apostles. It is a Greek type of literature. 

Why, then, should it be assumed that the Aramaic Document 
underlying I Acts is older than the Greek Document underlying 
II Acts; and why should not its author have availed himself in 
the portions relating to Paul of the contemporary record which we 
call the Diary ? For parts of II Acts are admitted to date from the 
period 50-60 a.d. even by the school of hypercriticism which 
denies the authenticity of every other writing of the New Testa- 
ment. These travel-notes may even be by Luke, "the beloved 
physician" and gentile companion of Paul mentioned in Col. 4:14, 
though to this there are some serious objections. 2 The notes, 
however, are largely expanded and overlaid, some, at least, of the 
expansions showing the same apologetic interest and purpose as 
the Apologia ad Theophilum considered as a whole. Nevertheless, 
in spite of this working over, II Acts remains, as is well known, 
incomparably nearer than I Acts to the work and ideas of Paul as 
shown by his own great letters. 

Does the Aramaic Document, then, give corresponding evidence 
of age and authenticity? Even Harnack, its chief champion, is 
obliged to admit its highly legendary and "idealized" conception of 
the history. Invariably, when apologists begin to glory in Luke 
as "a historian of the first order" whose assertions are being 
"corroborated by archaeological evidence," we find a wide berth 
given to I Acts (possibly excepting chapters 13-14, which have 

1 Baer. XXX, 3, 13. 

2 For example, its use of the Jewish festal calendar, which Hamack himself 
calls "the chief paradox of Acts" (Acts, p. 19). 
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special affinity with II Acts), and an endeavor to cling as closely 
as possible to II Acts, more especially the Diary sections. 

Let us see, for example, what is implied in Professor Torrey's 
supposition of the author framing his narrative in the region of 
Jerusalem (as implied by the Judean Aramaic) in 40-50 a.d. 
What knowledge does he show of local conditions and recent events ? 
We will take the tremendous occurrences of 44-49, fully and accu- 
rately reported by Josephus, by which Palestine, from having 
regained its position of a quasi-independent "allied kingdom" 
under Agrippa I (to whom the favor of Caius and Claudius had 
restored the whole kingdom of his grandfather Herod the Great), 
was suddenly plunged into the most appalling disaster, national 
enslavement, civil war, foreign invasion suppressing revolt, followed 
by the horrors of a long-remembered famine. No wonder Paul, 
writing to Thessalonica in 50, could say of his fellow-countrymen 
in Judea, "Wrath is come upon them unto the uttermost." It is 
safe to say that an author of the type supposed, writing in Palestine 
in 49-50 a.d. , had some acquaintance with the course of these 
disastrous events. Even if he were not an actual associate of 
Manahem, "foster brother of Herod the tetrarch" (Acts 13:1), 
we could hardly expect him to antedate these recent events by 
more than forty years, speaking of the revolt of Theudas as having 
occurred before that of "Judas of Galilee," which had taken place 
"in the days of the [famous] census," and placing a reference to it 
in the mouth of Gamaliel ca. 30 (Acts 5:35-37). 

In adopting the date 49-50 for the Aramaic Document we shall 
also be compelled to suppose that the Roman garrison, established 
after the suppression of this revolt of 45-46 in Caesarea, the capital 
of the province, had long been resident there during the reign 
of Agrippa and that its commandant had even endeared himself 
to the whole Jewish population because "he was a devout man, and 
one that feared God with all his house, and gave much alms to the 
people, and prayed to God alway" (Act 10:1 ff). 1 It seems really 
a pity that Agrippa should not have known of the presence of this 
amiable officer when, shortly after (Acts 12:19-23), he came down 

1 Does Mercier sometimes by lapse of memory speak of von Bissing in Brussels 
during the reign of Leopold ? 
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to Caesarea threatening war against "them of Tyre and Sidon." 
Or can it be that the author of I Acts did not remember that the 
rule of the procurators with its "Italic cohort " stationed in Caesarea 
did not begin till after the death of Agrippa ?' 

But, however aloof from even such political events as the loss 
of his country's independence, our Aramaic historian of the church 
in 49-50 cannot well have forgotten that the frightful famine of 
46-48 to which he expressly refers as the occasion of Antioch's 
contribution "by the hands of Barnabas and Saul" was not before 
the persecution and death of Agrippa (11:27-30), but at least a 
year or two after it. In view of these three egregious anachronisms, 
which are mere examples from a whole series of corroborative 
evidences, a date earlier than the death of Paul for the Aramaic 
Document becomes incredible. A date in the later years of Domi- 
tian, when expressions such as "suffering for the Name" (Acts 
5:41) had begun to obtain currency, and when theories of apos- 
tolicity such as those of 1 :8, and of the gift of "tongues" like that 
of Acts 2:1-12, had had time to supersede the realities reflected in 
the Pauline Epistles, would be more reasonable. Instead of such 
extraordinarily precarious arguments as that concerning the knowl- 
edge implied in Acts 15:32 of the movements of Silas, throwing 
back the composition, not only of the Aramaic Document, but of 
the Synoptic tradition based on Mark which it presupposes 
before the Pauline Epistles, let us ask how long a period must be 
allowed for the post-apostolic resurrection-gospel which centers on 
the empty tomb, the women's vision, and the connected physical 
manifestations culminating in the bodily ascension, entirely to 
supersede the non-physical resurrection-gospel of I Cor. 15:1-11. 
This gospel, as Paul there explicitly affirms, was not only his but 
that of all the apostolic witnesses. When we have allowed time 
for the Markan sepulcher-tradition and its still later developments 
in Matthew and Luke to supersede the apostolic so entirely as 

1 The original Aramaic author of I Acts is not really to blame for this bad "break." 
In his composition 9:32 — n : 18 was subsequent to 12:1 — 23, so that Peter (domiciled 
in Jerusalem in 12:1-17) is "visiting all parts" of the plain of Sharon from Jaffa as 
headquarters in 9:32 — 11:18. The transposition is due to the compiler for reasons 
connected with his theory of the evangelizing of the Gentiles from Antioch after the 
persecution of Herod. 
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to leave it almost without a trace, we have taken one step toward 
measuring the interval between the authentic Pauline Epistles 
and the later tradition with its overgrowth of legend. 1 

A single pervasive hand is responsible for the final form of the 
entire Apologia ad Theophilum. This is required not only by the 
phenomena of vocabulary and style, but quite as convincingly 
by the consistent, logical outline and structure of the whole. 
This post-apostolic, gentile, Greek writer is the author of Luke i : i- 
4, the translator of Luke 1:5 — 2:52 and possibly some further 
relatively late fragments from the Hebrew, the transcriber of 
practically the entire Greek Gospel of Mark, the translator from 
the Aramaic of considerable portions of the Gospel and nearly the 
whole of I Acts, and the revising editor of the appended Greek 
document solely concerned with the missionary fortunes of Paul 2 which 
has been designated II Acts. 

Let us see how this conception can be maintained. Professor 
Torrey justly argues for diversity of origin between I Acts and 

11 Acts, from the Scripture quotations employed. Thus I Acts 
contains nearly one hundred quotations from the Old Testament, 
most of them showing more or less assimilation by the translator 
to the LXX text. II Acts contains only four, of which only one 
(Acts 28:26-27) is °f an y considerable extent. To whom then 
shall we attribute this one very long and exceptional quotation of 
II Acts ? Manifestly to the final redactor, since it forms the Q.E.D. 
of the entire work. It is the classic passage first faintly suggested 
in Paul's anti- Jewish polemic in Rom. 11:8 to prove that the 
hardening of Israel was the preordained divine plan to bring about 
the proclamation of the gospel to the Gentiles, and thereafter 
adopted by all our evangelists. Now the Autor ad Theophilum 
being admittedly a Gentile and (as now appears) no Apollos in the 
polemic use of Scripture, where does he obtain this long and 

'The relatively late appearance of the sepulcher-story of Mark 16:1-8 is indi- 
cated by its closing words, which forestall the objection: Why do we now for the first 
time hear this? — "And they said nothing to any man; for they were afraid." 

' Harnack (Acts, pp. xxxiv f.) asks why "Luke" should so restrict himself to the 
career of Paul. The real answer is far simpler than that he proposes. The real answer 
is that the Autor ad Theophilum is not Luke, but a writer so much later as to know 
little beyond the contents of his two main sources. 
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felicitous quotation? Manifestly again from Mark 4:12; for in 
his parallel (Luke 8 : 10) he omits the quotation, 1 though the phrase- 
ology he retains is tinctured by it. It is then the same writer who 
makes Mark the basis of his Gospel who also rounds off with this 
proof-text the moral of his whole Apologia. In other words, the 
homogeneity of Acts 28: 17-28 extends backward over the whole of 
Luke-Acts. 

The same thing is proved in the reverse direction by a com- 
parison of the so-called Programmatic Discourse of Luke 4:16-30 
with the endless repetition in Acts of substantially the same theme: 
Violent rejection by the Jews of the gracious offer of the gospel 
followed by its messengers turning to the Gentiles. Were further 
evidence required, it could be drawn from such phenomena as the 
notable discovery of Turner 2 that Acts is divided by a fivefold 
colophon in 6:7, 9:31, and 12:24; 16* 5 an d 19:20 into two 
principal divisions of three parts each. A comparatively brief 
scrutiny of the specific object and logical structure of Luke-Acts 
would easily show that its author had in mind from the beginning 
what he has carried out to the end, and that he availed himself 
(as his preface intimates) of "many" narratives, including not only 
Greek documents such as Mark and the Diary, but other "narra- 
tives" (Sii77jJ<reis) both Hebrew and Aramaic, as Torrey has now 
proved. Why then should it be assumed as "altogether reason- 
able" that "the idea of writing this history was first suggested to 
Luke when the Aramaic Document came into his hands"? We 
are far from denying Torrey's argument that if the plan of writing 
II Acts alone (to say nothing of Luke-Acts as a whole) had been 
in the mind of the Diarist when he made up his notes, they would 
not have had their "loosely connected, unimportant, incidental" 
character. But the disparity is far better explained if the Diarist 
never did compose either II Acts or I Acts, but merely left his 
notes to be worked up by others. We may easily conceive the 
early development on this basis of a Greek 7rpd£«s, irepiSSoi, or 
Kripvjfia ILavKov of the type made familiar to us by Norden in his 

1 Cf. the similar omission of the accusation brought against Jesus in Mark 14:58 
for insertion in Acts 6: 13-14. 

'Hastings' B.D., s.v. "Chronology." 
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comparison of II Acts with the well-known Life of Apollonius 
by Philostratus, and its partial employment in the Aramaic Docu- 
ment, which so largely parallels the story of Paul, taking Peter as 
its missionary hero. The Autor ad Theophilum, translating into 
Greek the Aramaic Document, could hardly fail to supplement it 
at the close with the unused part of the Greek work, seeing that 
I Acts alone was far from doing justice to the work of Paul. Indeed 
Peter, according to I Acts, is the true Apostle to the Gentiles (15 : 7), 
and "Barnabas and Saul" are mere subordinates (15:23-35). 

As an alternative to Torrey's hypothesis let us then assume the 
finding by the Autor ad Theophilum (who was really in search of such 
documents [Acts 1 : 1-4]) of a Greek Acts of Paul based fundamentally 
on the Diary, and the appending of itso far as its contents had not 
been already utilized, to his translation of the larger (and to him 
more authoritative) Aramaic Document. Is there anything con- 
trary to our knowledge of the actual vicissitudes of ancient writings 
in such a theory ? For answer it will be worth while to recall a 
brilliant essay in Old Testament criticism by K. Budde, who in 
his Richter und Samuel (1890) attempts to solve the problem of 
the relation of the story of the conquest of Canaan in Josh., chaps. 
13-24, to the briefer parallel appended to it in Judg. 1:1 — 2:5. 
The principal peculiarity of this case is that the appended narrative 
is certainly far earlier and more authentic, parts of it being already 
taken up in elaborated and amended form in Josh., chaps. 13-24. 
Whether Budde's explanation be correct or not, it rests on a sound 
basis of observed fact in the circulation of ancient books; and that 
is the point now in question. Budde uses the Darwinian term 
"survival" to designate the phenomenon. The fact is this: A 
book when superseded by some later "revised and improved" 
edition does not immediately cease to circulate. It continues a 
dwindling and relatively discredited currency in the same region 
as its more popular (and generally expanded) rival, until at last 
forgotten. But meantime some of its neglected elements will 
often come to be valued. In that case they tend very strongly to 
become attached to the larger, more modern narrative of superior 
currency which has already absorbed the connected material. 
New Testament textual criticism furnishes more than one example 
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of this tendency. The attachment of the Pericope Adulterae after 
Luke 21:38 in the Ferrariani is almost certainly due to the occur- 
rence of the story at the corresponding point of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, which in Eusebius' time alone contained it. Now 
the two verses Luke 21:37-38 are apparently the evangelist's 
substitute for the story. They use its phraseology 1 and employ its 
descriptive setting to bridge the interval between chap. 21 and 
chap. 22. Now for obvious reasons our evangelist might well 
prefer to drop the Pericope Adulterae, although his source contained 
it. 2 But the story "survived," as Eusebius tells us, both in Papias 
and in the Gospel according to the Hebrews. From a source of 
this type it was attached in a family of texts which explicitly draw 
upon a Semitic gospel under the title t6 'Iov6auc6v, after Luke 
21:37-38, thus duplicating the very passage which was written 
to take its place. Phenomena of this kind show that the theory 
of "survival" has perfectly reasonable application to the appending 
of the (basically) older Greek document of II Acts to the (trans- 
lated) Aramaic Document. 

So far we have merely framed a working hypothesis. Whether 

I Acts or II Acts can supply evidence in its support remains to be 
seen. Whether this hypothesis or Professor Torrey's can better 
explain the curious fact that Acts, chaps. 13-14, contains the in- 
dispensable Vorgeschichte to 16: iff. is also a question for later 
determination. Up to the present no more is claimed than that 
such a relation of II Acts to the remainder of the Apologia ad 
Theophilum (not merely to I Acts) is at least as reasonable, at 
least as conformable to the known phenomena of ancient book- 
making, as the theory that "the idea of writing this history was 
first suggested to Luke when the Aramaic Document came into his 
hands." 

The issue between the two hypotheses, as already intimated, 
will be determined primarily by the question of the homogeneity 
of I Acts and II Acts. 

Considering how vital is the question of the homogeneity of 

II Acts to our author's whole theory of "Composition and Date," 

1 Note the &p0ptf<ev of Luke 21 138 in comparison with John 8:1. 

2 For similarity of pathos, tone, style, and interest cf. Luke 7:36-50. 
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the lightness and nonchalance of his treatment of the historico- 
critical objections dealt with (however unconvincingly) by Har- 
nack 1 is truly astonishing. Chapter ii, entitled "The Integrity 
of the Second Half of Acts," is restricted to the consideration of 
two critical observations, neither of which is of special moment 
to the main question. The two observations are as follows: 
(a) Wellhausen, in his Noten zur A.G., declares Acts 27:9-11 an 
interpolation by the editor. Professor Torrey pronounces this 
arbitrary. Quite justly; for it is certainly not supported by 
adequate evidence. It may or may not be "a typical specimen of 
the attempts to find interpolations in the original account." But 
the accusation is no answer to the whole series of historico-critical 
objections which Harnack admits can be met only by reversing 
the accepted interpretation of the Pauline Epistles, (b) The rest 
of chapter ii is all devoted to a criticism (often keen and trenchant) 
of Norden's brilliant comparison of the Speech on Mars Hill 
(Acts 17:22-31) with parallels from Philostratus' Life of Apollo- 
nius. Professor Torrey agrees with the rest of liberal critics and 
with Norden himself that "all the speeches and letters in I Acts 
and II Acts are presumably free compositions of the authors of the 
two documents in which they stand," so that it is difficult to see 
what bearing Norden's attempt to find literary parallels (or sources) 
for this particular speech has upon the question whether the Autor 
ad Theophilum is himself the original Diarist. The proof that 
Acts is not dependent on Philostratus, nor even on his Greek pre- 
decessors, is as easy as the proof that such KijpiryfiaTa are common- 
places of Hellenistic propaganda back to pre-Christian times; only 
it has nothing to do with the question in hand. 

It is indeed pleasant to find appreciation (on p. 43) of Norden's 
convincing parallels to the retention of the first person in the "We" 
sections. Professor Torrey's own studies in Ezra-Nehemiah, where 
fragments of a diary of Nehemiah still preserve their cherished use 
of the first person even in the framework of an elaborated history 
composed almost two centuries later, show how ill founded is the 
inference to homogeneity commonly based on this phenomenon in 
II Acts. On the other hand it is not an evidence of good judgment 

'Date of Acts, chap. ii. 
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in things pertaining to New Testament criticism to be met with a 
repetition of one of the weakest of Harnack's arguments as if it 
were really decisive. Why should the non-mention of the death of 
Paul make it "highly probable" that the entire Apologia ad 
Theophilum was written "before Luke had received news of the 
apostle's death"? Harnack's own statement (Acts, p. xxii; cf. 
Date, p. 95) of the conditions of "suspense" presupposed by this 
theory as those under which the great composition was undertaken, 
carried to completion, and given out for publication, should have 
made the propounding of it impossible. The Autor ad Theophilum 
was not a war-correspondent rushing his "story" through the 
press in advance of the expected crisis to effect a "scoop" on his 
rivals. 

Take, as against this romancing, the literary parallel cited by 
Norden. Philostratus leaves his readers in uncertainty as to the 
fate of Apollonius on the ground that his alleged source, the diary 
of Damis, broke off before it could be known whether Apollonius 
died or was translated. Now the diary of Damis may or may not 
have been a real source for the Life of Apollonius; but the parallel 
gives all the explanation we need for similar reticence on the part 
of the Autor ad Theophilum, or his predecessor, the author of the 
conjectured Acts of Paul. As Harnack justly observes, Luke- 
Acts is not concerned with biography, even in the cases of Peter 
and Paul. It chronicles only the triumphs of the gospel from 
Jerusalem to Rome. The silence on Paul's fate is no exception in 
Acts. The martydom of James (61-62) is equally unmentioned. 
The career of Peter is completely dropped after Acts, chap. 15. 
But as to Paul the reader is not really left in ignorance. His fate is 
made known, but made known with that chaste reticence which the 
Greek poets employ when they only report through others the 
tragedies enacted behind the scenes. In the great Farewell 
discourse of Acts 20:17-38 the martyr takes his leave. In Acts 
28:17-31 the tragedy itself is veiled behind the triumph of the 
cause. Probably both Philostratus and the Autor ad Theophilum 
had seen plays of Sophocles and Euripides. Dismissing, then, this 
fanciful evidence of early date, let us return to the question of 
homogeneity. 
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As evidence of the homogeneity of I Acts our author assures 
us that he has read several attempts at documentary analysis and 
been convinced by none (p. 61). Probably there is not a single 
advocate of the theory of composite origin who would not say the 
same. Each finds enough of error in the method of his fellow- 
workers to reject much of their individual results, and enough 
of truth to corroborate, strengthen, and enlarge his own. Historical 
critics who are still engaged in the task, of comparing the point of 
view of the Autor ad Theophilum with the often apparently quite 
different point of view of his sources should perhaps be grateful for 
the kind assurance that their toil is needless. They are told that 
the discrepancies of I Acts are "created by a forced exegesis" 
(p. 62); that "if the fact of translation is granted it is not likely 
that any convincing theory of composition [of I Acts] will ever be 
put forth." This kind offer of the Semitists to relieve their 
historico-critical co-laborers of all further trouble will be likely, we 
fear, to provoke the reply: "Ye take too much upon you, ye sons 
of Levi." 

In this sweeping disregard of historico-critical objections there 
may be greater consistency than in Harnack's partial considera- 
tion. For the present theory makes even shorter work of Harnack's 
evidences for A, B, and C sources in I Acts than Harnack does of 
the same kind of evidences in II Acts. The stages of Harnack's 
retrogression are instructive. (1) Hobart convinces him that the 
language of "Luke" is "medical" (a discovery which loses some of 
its luster when Cadbury proves that the language of Lucian, who 
was not a physician, is equally "medical"). The Diary is therefore 
Luke's. (2) Sir J. C. Hawkins convinces him that the language 
of Luke-Acts is uniform. Therefore Luke wrote the whole. 
(3) I Acts seems composite and late; but "Luke" is silent as to 
the death of Paul. Therefore all accepted dates must be canceled. 
Acts must go back to the early sixties carrying its three sources 
and the still earlier Gospels still farther back. (4) The objections 
of the critics who point to the conflict of II Acts with the Pauline 
Epistles are silenced by a new interpretation of the Epistles. If 
linguistic arguments can prove so much, subsequent philologians 
may be expected to maintain, not only that "phraseology and lit- 
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erary style, as well as the close connection (of Acts 27:1 — 28:15) 
with what has preceded, show plainly enough that the same writer 
is composing the narrative" (p. 44 f.), but further that the homo- 
geneity of all I Acts in the Aramaic Document "is made certain 
by the uniformity in language and treatment" (p. 59). But the 
peculiarity of the whole situation is just here: The fundamental 
proposition really demonstrated in the present scholarly contribu- 
tion is the translation of certain Hebrew and Aramaic sources by 
the author (or editor) of II Acts in the earlier part of his work. 
But this very proposition deals the coup de grace to Hamack's (and his 
successor's) attempt to build theories of composition and date on mere 
phenomena of vocabulary and style. The "homogeneity" thus 
established can never go below the surface. 

Look for a moment at Harnack's philological discussion of the 
Magnificat and adjoining material (Luke 1 : 5 — 2 : 52) in comparison 
with our present philologian's convincing demonstration of the 
derivation of these same chapters from a special Hebrew source. 
Harnack's entire effort is directed to proving from the identity of 
style and vocabulary with the remainder of Luke- Acts that the author 
of the whole, i.e., "Luke the Physician," composed these chapters, 
canticles and all. Professor Torrey's more thorough philological 
argument proves, if it proves anything at all, that just the contrary 
is true. The Autor ad Theophilum borrowed almost every word 
of Luke 1:5 — 2:52 ready made from a Hebrew document. The 
"homogeneity" with the remainder of the Gospel and Acts so 
laboriously established by Harnack is nothing more than the 
translator's tincture of the source by his own distinctive style and 
vocabulary. The present contention that the author of II Acts 
is himself the translator of I Acts rests on precisely the same kind 
of evidence, and (with some limitations as regards extent) will 
probably carry conviction. It appears then that it is entirely 
possible for a skilful stylist and translator to remain extraordinarily 
faithful to his sources while at the same time setting upon them the 
stamp of his own style and language to a degree which makes all 
reasoning to deeper-going homogeneity from such data absolutely 
valueless. For the Greek writer who would do this in translating 
a Semitic source might be expected to do at least as much in 
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transcribing (and editing) a source written in his own language. 
In short, as Bousset has justly remarked, "Particularly in the most 
recent works, more especially the investigations of Harnack, this 
fact has become salient, that Luke (R) has so fully worked over his 
documentary material, even as respects linguistic form, that in 
this field almost every recognizable distinction is hopelessly 
obliterated." 1 

Since, then, it is Professor Torrey's own work which completes 
the twofold demonstration (a) that the Autor ad Theophilum did 
use written sources in several languages, and (b) that mere similarity 
of style and vocabulary counts for little or nothing as an evidence 
of homogeneity, it would have been well to treat less cavalierly 
those historico-critical objections to the homogeneity of II Acts 
which even Harnack does not venture wholly to disregard, but only 
dismisses because opposed to his argument from style and vocabulary. 2 
It might have been well, for example, to offer some explanation of 
the extraordinary discrepancy between (a) the circumstances 
presupposed by the Diary for Paul's coming to Rome (Acts 28:11- 
16, 30-31), which are in complete agreement with the letter of 
Paul to the great Christian church there, announcing his coming 
some three years beforehand, and (b) the circumstances contem- 
plated in the succeeding narrative (Acts 28:17-29), which rounds 
off the entire Apologia ad Theophilum with the quotation already 
mentioned as borrowed from Mark 4:12. This closing summary, 
interjected between 28:16 and 30, conforms completely to the 
stereotyped formula of the Apologia: (a) the gospel is offered to 
the Jews; (b) a few believe, the rest oppose; (c) the messengers 
turn thereupon to the Gentiles, declaring that so the Scriptures had 
predicted; (d) the Gentiles gladly receive the message. Now a 
later Autor ad Theophilum might easily thus supplement the 
Diarist's account of Paul's coming to Rome and his warm welcome 

1 Das hat sich gerade bei den neuesten Arbeiten, vor allem den Untersuchungen 
von Harnack, herausgestellt, dass Lukas (R) sein Quellenmaterial derartig auch 
sprachlich uberarbeitet hat dass hier fast alle erkennbaren Unterschiede unwieder- 
herstellbar verwischt sind (Bousset in ZNW, XV [1914I, 142). 

1 Acts, p. 233; cf. Lukas der Arzt, chap, ii, § (2), pp. 80-81, where it is also admitted 
that the inconsistencies of 16: 16-40 would otherwise be most naturally explained by 
regarding vss. 24-34 "as a later insertion." 
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by "the brethren" through a body of delegates sent all the way 
to Appii Forum. The compiler might naturally add on his own 
account the stereotyped representation which reports Paul's 
entry precisely as if Rome were virgin soil for the missionary. 
Such a later editor would find no difficulty in describing Paul's 
beginning at Rome by calling together "the chief of the Jews," 
who as yet know nothing concerning the new sect "save that 
everywhere it is spoken against." He would bring his story to an 
end with the usual moral of the division in the synagogue, Paul's 
appeal to prophecy and successful "turning to the Gentiles." 1 But 
to imagine the Diarist winding up with these glittering general- 
ities is another matter. The Diarist had just recorded Paul's 
reception at Puteoli, Appii Forum, and at last by the great and 
long-established church in Rome. How could he depict Paul's 
beginning there as if no such church existed ? Possibly if he were 
writing after the lapse of many years; but when we are asked to 
believe that this ignoring of the Roman church was exhibited at 
Rome itself, not more than four years after the event, credulity is 
taxed beyond the breaking-point. 

Space forbids repetition here of considerations already advanced 
elsewhere to show the systematic adaptation of the sense of II Acts 
away from what would agree with the Pauline Epistles, to conform 
it to the Petrine standard made central in the chapter on the 
Apostolic Council (chap. 15). 2 The main evidence is the mis- 
interpretation of Paul's action in 16:3 and 21:26 and the suppres- 
sion and perversion of the real object of the great delegation to 
Jerusalem. Paul briefly states what this was in Rom. 15:16, 
25-32. It can hardly be supposed that the Diarist was ignorant 
of the object for which Paul was laying down both liberty and life, 
nor why the delegation of which he himself was a member was 
carrying up the long and hardly gathered treasure of all the Pauline 
churches. Such ignorance is as improbable as prevarication on 
Paul's part to Felix (Acts 24:17). These and other reasons set 

1 Cf., for example, Acts 28:17-31 with Acts 13:13-48 and 18:1-11. 

2 See the summary of Harnack in Date, etc., pp. 67-87. With this compare the 
discussion above, and the two articles published by the present writer in American 
Journal of Theology for July, 1907, and January, 1909, entitled respectively " Acts versus 
Galatians, the Crux of Apostolic History" and "Harnack and the Lukan Narrative." 
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forth elsewhere make it insupposable that the present form of 
II Acts is due to the original Diarist and companion of Paul. The 
adaptations point to the later Autor ad Theophilum, whose doc- 
trinal standpoint is precisely that of the Petrine "weak brethren" 
of the Pauline Epistles, and dominates the Aramaic Document 
in spite of the evidence of the very sources which it combines. For 
the underlying lack of homogeneity in the Aramaic Document 1 is 
by no means to be disregarded when we discuss questions of " Com- 
position and Date." 

For a bare tabulation of the discrepancies noted by Wellhausen 
and others as pointing to composite origin for II Acts, and for a 
somewhat fanciful attempt at reconstruction of three sources in 
I Acts on the basis of similarly noted discrepancies and duplica- 
tions, the English reader needs no better guide than Harnack's 
summary and reconstruction. 2 But the real ground for declaring 
the materials of both halves of the book to have been readjusted 
and fitted together from partly duplicate and overlapping sources 
lies deeper. The conviction is not a matter of some scores or 
hundreds of discrepant details which may be listed and tabulated. 
Still less is it a matter of mere style and vocabulary, as Harnack 
himself makes abundantly clear (Acts, p. 163). It is a question of 
the general structure of the work as compared with its constituent 
elements. As Harnack justly notes, Acts is not a loose agglutina- 
tion of anecdotes. It is not even biographic, however its two main 
elements focus respectively on the dominating figures of Peter and 
Paul. The Autor ad Theophilum may be limited by his sources 
to data having a biographic horizon, but he builds his great Apologia 
around an idea. This latter fact is a true and great appreciation of 
Harnack's. Professor Torrey's statement of that idea is even 
better than Harnack's. It is " the wonderful transition from Jewish 
sect to world-religion." 3 It was anything but a new idea. It had 
been the theme of Rom., chaps, o-n. It underlies Eph. 2 : 1 — 3 : 12. 

1 Many of the data collected by Harnack in Acts, pp. 162-202, will be found with 
others in the articles already referred to (American Journal of Theology, 1907-9) and 
in addition a special treatment of Acts, chaps. 6-8, in the Bicentennial (1901) volume 
of "Contributions to Semitic and Biblical Science" by Yale professors, s.v. "Stephen's 
Speech," by B. W. Bacon. 

' Acts, chap. v. 3 Op. oil., p. 65. 
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The new contribution of the Autor ad Theophilum is the definition 
of its terms. It was accomplished, he maintains, on the two- 
standard basis. By this compromise, adopted by the Jerusalem 
Council on the proposal of James, Jews to continue subject to the 
law, Gentiles to be free save in four particulars, the threatened 
schism in the church was avoided. Not only the Aramaic Docu- 
ment, but the entire book, is in reality, as Harnack well says, "a 
skilful arrangement of his material by which he makes it all lead 
up, in successive steps, to the first great triumphs of the new faith 
on foreign soil, and to the true climax in chapter 15." Chapters 
16-28 contain, as we have seen, a supplementary rebuttal of the 
representation that Paul did not teach the double standard, and a 
juster appreciation of his work in carrying the gospel to the goal 
of the west. Now the real proof that I Acts is composite is not a 
mere enumeration and tabulation of particular discrepancies, but 
the demonstration (too long for present discussion) that chapters 
6-8, with their sequel in 1 1 : 19-26, contain a presentation of the 
same central idea which is fundamentally at variance with the 
compiler's. The best efforts of the Autor ad Theophilum to har- 
monize and adjust remain powerless to suppress the testimony of 
this fundamentally Hellenistic account of gentile mission work 
whose beginnings center on the persons of Stephen, Philip, and the 
rest of the seven Hellenistic "evangelists." It implies the same 
uncontrolled freedom to which Paul explicitly testifies in Gal. 
1:11 — 2:10. Irenaeus unconsciously witnesses to its real signifi- 
cance when he speaks of the eunuch of Acts 8:26-39 as "the 
herald of the gospel to Ethiopia." In like manner the harmonizing 
transpositions, omissions, and corrections of the editor are of no 
avail against the irrepressible testimony of Acts 12:1-23; 9 : 3 2 — 
11:18. Here we have another presentation of the same fun- 
damental idea, and one which is equally free with that of the 
Hellenistic source, though it substitutes Peter for the seven evan- 
gelists and the plain of Sharon and Caesarea 1 for Philistia, Egypt, 
and Ethiopia as the field of expanding missionary activity. This 
second source also denies the two-standard doctrine of the Autor 

1 The church in Caesarea has two foundings: once by Philip, 8:40, and a second 
time by Peter, 10: 1 — n : 18, in consequence of slight overlapping of the two sources. 
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ad Theophilum. It seems to be the author of the Aramaic Docu- 
ment who combined these sources on the theory that the Jerusalem 
Conclave of 1 1 : 1-18 was a mere preliminary to the Apostolic 
Council of chapter 15. But the former decision is the wider and 
more comprehensive of the two. The Aramaic harmonist seeks 
to make of Peter's vision, his association with Gentiles, his conver- 
sion and baptism of the household of Cornelius, mere latent pre- 
cedents pigeon-holed until required by representatives of Antioch 
at the Jerusalem Council (15:7-11). But this forced harmoniza- 
tion breaks down before the intrinsic nature of the vision itself, in 
which Peter is rebuked for endeavoring to maintain his Jewish 
ceremonial purity by distinctions of meats (10:14-15) which are as 
clearly repudiated in 10:15 as merely human distinctions as by 
Paul himself in Col. 2:22 or Mark in 7:7. The subject passed 
upon by the Conclave is whether Peter is justified in "eating with 
the Gentiles" (11:3), with the result that the church agrees to 
gentile missions without regard to "the customs" (n: 18). Against 
such remaining trades of the earlier and broader doctrine of the 
source the camouflage of chapter 15 with its compromising "decrees 
of the apostles and elders" is impotent. Thus the two mutually 
independent representations of the great "transition" contained 
in chapters 6-8 and 9:32 — 11:18 are both irreconcilable with the 
apostolic-compromise, or two-standard, theory, which the Autor 
ad Theophilum borrows from the Aramaic Document. In append- 
ing the Greek Acts of Paul he was of course compelled to narrow 
down its representations to the same harmonizing standard his 
Aramaic predecessor had adopted. 

Our limitations forbid consideration of the further question 
whether the incorporation into I Acts (especially in 7:58; 8:1-3; 
9:1-30; 11:25-30, and chapters 13-15) of elements directly or in- 
directly connected with II Acts is due to the Autor ad Theophilum, 
or had been already accomplished by the compiler of the Aramaic 
Document. Probably some incorporations are due to each. The 
study called for would be minute, and chiefly philological. We 
must limit ourselves to a single example taken from the culminating 
chapter of the Aramaic Document. It should suffice to show that, 
however convinced we may be that chapters 13-15 come directly 
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from the Aramaic, they have nevertheless as their ultimate back- 
ground a Greek Source. 

The speech of James in 15:13-21 is the very climax of the 
Aramaic Document (as we might expect in a Judean narrative). 
But this whole speech is founded on an argument based on Amos 
9:11-12 that, after the fallen "tabernacle of David" is set up 
again and the gaps in it closed, "the residue of mankind will seek 
out the Lord." The argument of James (and of the Aramaic 
compiler) is that for the sake of the Gentiles themselves the Jews 
which are among them must be loyal to Moses (vs. 21), because 
such was the declared purpose of God. Where, then, is this cul- 
minating proof -text found? Only in the LXX. By the minute 
change of a single yodh to daleth, 1 the LXX obtains from " to the 
end that they may possess ptB"^] the residue of Edom" a form 
not only more acceptable to Gentiles, but one which really reflects 
that missionary spirit of which there is not the remotest suggestion 
in the Hebrew. The LXX renders: "to the end that the residue 
of mankind [vocalizing UTA as DHNt] may seek out pTB"lT] the 
Lord." This proof-text, as we have seen, is to the author of 
the Aramaic Document what the proof-text of Acts 28 : 25-28 is to 
the compiler of the whole work. But did the author from whom 
he borrowed it (as the Autor ad Theophilum borrows Mark 4:12) 
use the Semitic or the Greek bible ? 

1 Some texts of the LXX do not attempt to render the "TlK . Others, including 
that followed in Acts, supply t&v xiptov. 



